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hear it from some sad brother as the long 
day sank to rest. 

To look without seeing, is as common 
as to listen without hearing. Our peri- 
odicals are full of sermofrs on " Music as a 
Feature of Social -Reform," and "The 
Influence of Art in Character Building." 
Their readers wander in an arid land, 
unfertilized by taste or by sentiment. 
The highest enjoyment comes to those 



who know what is really good and what 
is really great. They are the elect, the 
saving and exalted minority. A sincere, 
if unauthorized, enjoyment comes to 
those who do not know, but who are so 
fortunate as to feel. "There are three 
things," said FonteneUe, "which I have 
never understood, but which I have 
always loved; painting, music and 
women." 




Some Chinese Dogs— Pekingese and Chow 

By T. C. Turner 




IT would be safe to say that not 
one of the fifty odd different 
breeds of dogs has ever achieved 
so marked a degree of popularity 
in so short a period as our charming little 
friend the Pekingese. 

Fifty years ago the. dog was hardly 
known outside his native land, China. 
In fact little was even known of him even 
there beyond the knowledge of those who 
had seen him by reason of their special 
privilege of access to the grounds of the 
Imperial palaces, for this little fellow is 
not, as some have believed, the common 
dog of China, but a specially reared and 
carefully protected breed, the choice of 



Emperors and Empresses. His general 
name is, indeed, that of " Royal palace 
dog," or " Sacred temple dog." 

It was not until the looting of the 
Imperial Palace at Peking in i860 that 
any known specimens of the dog had 
left China. At that time Admiral Lord 
John Hay and General Dunne secured 
three of these dogs, one of which was 
presented by them to the late Queen 
Victoria. This marked its introduction 
into Europe. Many years elapsed before 
any further importations of the Pekingese 
were secured. Later stray specimens 
were brought across the seas through the 
influence of those having extensive busi- 
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A GROUP OF PEKINGESE 
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ness interests with China. Among the 
most famous of these dogs was Mrs. 
Douglas Murray's "Ah Cum" which was 
taken to England twenty-five years ago 
and has gone down to history as a noted 
sire in the early days of the breed. 

Lord John Hay described two varieties 
of the breed and points out that although 
both are similar, the Palace dog is much 
smaller than the Pekin spaniel, the latter 
being seldom provided with hair on the 
feet. Neither does the hair on the stom- 
ach and sides grow as long as the Palace 
variety. 

Miss Carl in her book on life at the 
court of the Dowager Empress of China, 
describes the kennels or quarters where 
the Empress's dogs were kept, as a 
" beautiful pavillion with marble floors, 
they have silken cushions to sleep on, 
and special eunuchs to attend them, they 
are taken out daily for exercise and given 
their baths with regularity/ ' The Pek- 
ingese is, perhaps, at once the most 
ancient and the most modern of the pet 
dogs. Antique Chinese bronzes show the 
dog, and he is also depicted on early 



porcelains, paintings, carvings and in 
needlework. 

It is interesting to note from these 
objects how little changed he is through 
centuries. The dog had began to be 
popular among English fanciers over 
twenty years ago, but greater interest was 
centered in the breed when at the Ladies' 
Kennel Association show of 1905 the 
classes were judged by a Mandarin, 
Wang-Yun, a gentleman of the Chinese 
Embassy, who officiated in his picturesque 
oriental robes. Among the first interested 
in the breed in this country, as early as 
1900, were Mr. A. J. S. Edwards, Mrs. 
Eva B. Gwyer and Mrs. Albert Graff of 
Philadelphia and Mrs. M. H. Cotton of 
New York. 

In 1903 Mrs. Benjamin Guinness of 
New York acquired two dogs, and did 
mcuh to spread the popularity of the 
breed, but the real commencement of 
the fancy may be said to have been in 
1905 when Mrs. Morris Mandy brought 
over her dogs, among them "Tsang of 
Downshire," Mrs. Mandy was untiring 
in her efforts to popularize the "Peke." 
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CHAMPION PEKINGESE "TSANG OF DOWNSHIRE" 

"Tsang of Downshire, ,, not only became 
the first American Champion, but may 
be credited as the pillar of the American 
stud book, he was essentially a Chinese 
dog, quite similar to the dogs of ancient 
effigies, yet he was very dainty, and I 
doubt if he could be surpassed by any 
dog on the bench today. 

Almost all the dogs who have helped 
make history among the Pekingese of this 
country are of English descent. The 
Pekingese Club of America was organized 
in 1909, its first specialty show was held 
in January 191 1, Mrs. Benjamin Guinness 
then being president. So popular had 
the breed become by the time of the clubs 
sixth show that no less than 167 entries 
were recorded. The club does not re- 
strict its entries to members but all 
owners of the specialty are eligible. 
Contrary to some of the smaller varieties, 
these dogs as mothers are mostly very 
good, and they are particularly affection- 
ate pets. They display more individu- 
ality than most of the so called "toy 
dogs' ' and are particularly imbued with 
curiosity. They like to know all that 
is going on about them. This peculiar 
trait, and the dog's unusual courage, a 
courage unusual to find in such small 
dogs, is, almost as pronounced in its way, 
as it is in the bulldog. It is not that the 
curiosity of the dog is of a harmful 
nature, but just that it " wants to see," 
especially if it is kept out of the way 
when anything unusual is going on. 



Then in one's absence these dogs will 
invariably take the first opportunity, 
when they think they are unobserved, 
to do a little private investigating. 

The Pekingese, as I have said, is of the 
toy class its weight ranging from four to 
eighteen pounds. But the ideal size is 
from seven to ten pounds. In some 
shows the classification is made for under 
eight pounds and over eight pounds. 

In general appearance the dog should 
have a face somewhat like the old time 
Pug dog, broad and flat with a slight 
tendency to an undershot mouth, the 
nose should be jet black, the eyes large 
and very dark, the ears should be fully 
feathered, drooping, and at the top a 
slight inclination for the hair to peak up, 
the coat should be long, and soft to the 
touch, and with an undercoat, as in the 
collie, the hair on the thighs and legs 
particularly long, the legs should be 
short and strong, the front legs bowed 
at the elbows, the feet flat and well 
covered with hair at the toes, the tail 
well curled and carried over the loins, it 
should be profusely covered with a 
straight feathering, the neck should be 
covered with a full frill or mane, extend- 
ing beyond the shoulders, he should have 
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HEAD OF PEKINGESE "SUNGOD OF RAVENROYD." 
OWNED BY MR. ALVAH ROSENBERG, NEW YORK 
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a broad chest, and not too long a body, 
his action should be strong and high. 
There is a great variety in color, reds, 
black and tan, fawn, sable, biscuit, and 
parti-color, the most popular being the 
golden chestnut. In China the black 
faced dog is preferred. It is with great 
pride that we may look upon the high 
standard that we have of late produced 
in America. 

The Orient has given us other dogs. 
There was the old fashioned Pug, smooth 
coated, of fawn color with bliack face 
markings, little seen for the last twenty 
years, newer varieties having taken its 
place. Then the Chow, which twenty 
years ago was hardly known outside 
China, began to receive recognition in 
England about the time of the Pug's 
decline, and in a few years, at the West- 
minster Kennel Clubs show of 1905, we 
were privileged to see nine specimens, all 
exhibited by Mrs. Chas. Proctor of New 
York, who was the first to take a keen 
interest in the breed, here. - It was not 
long before competition became strong, 
Mrs. Van Heusen of New York taking 
up the breed in a very substantial man- 
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HEAD OF CHOW "SHIH OF CHINA" OWNED BY MR. E. K. 
LINCOLN OF THE GREENACRE KENNELS, NEW YORK 



ner, and many others finding favor with 
their new friend from China. Last year 
no less than 98 entries were made at the 
big New York show, evidence that the 
breed has steadily climbed to fame. 

The Chow is of medium size and 
stoutly built, the legs are as straight as a 
terrier's, but heavier in bone, and with 
its outstanding body coat the dog has a 
very sturdy appearance, the head is short 
and the skull wide, the muzzle blunt, and 
by reason of a heavy mane and f orwardly 
pitched small pointed ears, and a sort of 
scowl, the dog is inclined to have a very- 
ferocious appearance. In reality he is 
not a vicious dog, but quite timid, and 
not inclined to be on friendly terms with 
strangers. There are a variety of colors, 
— black, red, yellow, white and blue. 
The eyes should be dark, small, and 
inclined to be almond shaped, the tail 
curled tightly over the back, the feet 
should be cat-like, the dog standing well 
on his toes, he should be lively, compact 
and well knit in frame. Perhaps the 
most striking characteristic of the breed 
is that the tongue is of a bluish black, 
and the lips and mouth of the same color. 
As a proof that the fancy has been satis- 
fied with this type of dog as it originally 
came to us, Daniels' in Rural Sports 
published 1801, describes the breed much 
as we now know him. 



